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When I wish to serve things hot, I am reminded of my experiments 
with heat, and accordingly serve with a hot dish, so as not to waste some 
of my heat in warming my utensil. The same rule applies to hot 
water bags. One can get a great deal of good from water at 125° F., 
if one stops to see that the hot water bag is warm beforehand. When 
holding the electric light while the doctor looks at a child's ears, I can 
puzzle out why he wears a mirror, and why the light must be held just 
so. The laws of light hold good here, even as they did in the experi- 
ments in the college laboratory. Something is happening almost every 
day which might be drudgery in itself, but which is really interesting 
when viewed in the light of some science studied before entrance. 

Of course, it may be argued that nurses did good nursing in the 
olden days without all this preliminary work. True, but they might 
have accomplished even greater results had they had more knowledge. 
Furthermore, this is an age of specialization, when everything is brought 
to bear on a subject that may be helpful. Doctors in their professional 
work are laboring with a precision more careful than ever before. And 
since a nurse can so easily mar all that the physician is trying to attain, 
it is only reasonable to demand that she be as broadly educated as pos- 
sible. In this way, she can be of greater assistance. 

To sum up, therefore, I find that my preliminary work in science 
is making my daily work more interesting. I can care for my patients 
more intelligently and sympathetically. We are living in a time when 
social problems are among the great topics of the day. Although the 
student nurse is not expected to attempt to solve these problems, she 
cannot help thinking about them, because of the very nature of her 
work. A nurse with her psychology, sociology and economics, plus 
three years' daily work in caring for others, ought to be able to take 
some part in a solution of these questions. She should, therefore, have 
every aid science can give that she may serve her generation as skill- 
fully and effectively as possible. 



MATERNITY CARE FOR THE MODERATELY WELL-TO-DO 

By MAKY E. M. CARTER, R.N. 
Graduate of Bellevue Hospital, New York City 

While I was superintendent of a hospital and training school I re- 
ceived a visit one day from an old friend, the mistress of a comfortable 
home and the mother of two children. She seemed interested in the 
maternity work of the hospital, and at great length I told her of the 
many facilities provided for the care of poor mothers and their babies. 
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"But," she exclaimed, when I had finished, "all this is done for the 
very poor who can't pay for it. Those of us who can pay for such care 
don't know where to find it. Most of us don't even realize the need of 
some of the things you are providing for those ignorant mothers of the 
tenements, as a matter of course." 

That remark of my friend made a great impression on my mind. 
At that moment was planted the seed of an idea that has finally resulted 
in the establishment of the Cooperative Maternity Bureau. It was dur- 
ing my service as supervising nurse of the Milk Station and later the 
Pre-natal Staff of the Committee for the Reduction of Infant Mortality 
of the New York Milk Committee that my ideas assumed definite form. 
There I was able to study systematically the terrible ravages among 
infants of death and debility from congenital causes, due largely to lack 
of proper living on the part of the mother during the period of preg- 
nancy. And there I had the opportunity to take part in the working 
out of a system of instruction and care of mothers which has produced 
surprising results in the reduction of stillbirths and deaths in the first 
month after birth. By that system we got in touch with the expectant 
mothers as early as possible and prepared them mentally and physically 
for the arrival of their little ones, and we stayed with them during that 
crucial first month after birth. At the same time, Miss Reed was es- 
tablishing a school of Mothercraft in which the young daughters of 
well-to-do and wealthy families are being instructed in these problems 
of motherhood. 

But what of the immediate practical needs of this great class of 
established homes that are obviously above the scope of philanthropic 
work? It was to the solution of this phase of the problem that I ap- 
plied myself after leaving the Milk Committee, the problem of giving 
to the well-to-do, as well as to families of moderate means, a high-class 
nurse service for mothers, babies and children, making this service rea- 
sonable, through cooperation; in other words, to provide a clearing-house 
for maternity and nursing care. 

Our first move was to secure the cooperation of the doctors and in 
that we have been most successful. The leading specialists of the city 
have heartily endorsed the plan and have given valuable assistance in 
working out its details. Let me emphasize the fact that this Bureau 
in no way represents an effort to usurp the doctor's functions. On the 
contrary, it furnishes a valuable agency on which the doctor can call 
at any time for specialized nursing assistance. Our nurses act entirely 
under the direction of the physician in charge. 

Our offices are on call day and night. From them we are able to 
provide at all hours, to intelligent women who are able to pay, the 
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means of knowing the right way to care for themselves during preg- 
nancy and confinement, and a system of nursing whereby well-to-do and 
independent families of moderate means may have the best possible 
attention in their homes. 

Graduate nurses will visit homes to instruct and advise mothers 
and to do special treatments — such as bandaging, applying binders, 
making urinalyses, etc., and to prepare for, and to be present at the 
confinement, either as nurse in charge or to assist another nurse. Nurses 
from regular schools will care for obstetrical and children's cases at 
rates adopted by the associated alumnae of the training schools. Non- 
graduates will care for patients and assist in duties of the household 
under the supervision of a regularly trained and special obstetrical 
nurse visitor who will make preparation for, and be present at the con- 
finement, and who will see that the physician's orders are carried out, 
and that the work is safely and properly done. The special visiting 
day nurse will be sent to anyone upon application. Calls for the special 
visiting night nurse will be responded to in cases of regular clients or 
upon the call of a physician. Mothers are urged to make arrangements 
as early as possible so that they may have the necessary supervision 
during the entire term of pregnancy. 

In all cases we urge that the physician be engaged, if not before, 
then as soon as the patient comes under our care. We desire the co6p- 
eration of physicians and shall attempt no work without their advice. 
We shall also extend our home nurse supervision to sick babies and 
children. We hope to arrange for a special visiting nurse for children, 
where the mother's time is given up entirely to them, to the neglect 
of the remainder of the family, and at the risk of her own health. A 
daily visit from a nurse, to bathe and make the little one comfortable 
for the day, would greatly relieve the mother and through organized 
cooperation it can be done at small cost. 

It is our intention also to advise and instruct mothers and to show 
a permanent educational exhibit approved by a board of physicians. 
This exhibit, the most practical and up-to-date, includes maternity and 
baby necessities and will assist mothers in making judicious prepara- 
tions. A well-thought-out course of reading for those who wish it will 
be suggested in detail, and a complete library pertaining to the subject 
of motherhood and care of children is available to visitors. 

A Better Babies' contest will be given. Babies will be examined 
separately and by appointment. 

Wet-nurses who have passed medical examination will be supplied 
upon application, and an attempt will be made to establish a wet-nurses' 
registry and home, on the fines of the one in Boston, which has turned 
out to be so successful. 
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Nurses who hold positions in the infants' and maternity depart- 
ments of large department stores or elsewhere are invited to visit us. 
We ought to be able to assist them greatly by explaining our plan of 
instruction for expectant mothers. We want to help in any way to 
broaden this work, so that we may reach all mothers who need this 
assistance. 

It is hoped to arouse the interest and cooperation of the best nurses 
in this subject and system of nursing. It will give to those who wish it 
an opportunity to make a specialty of maternity or children's work, 
thus becoming most valuable and efficient in these important branches 
of nursing. 

If physicians feel that it is necessary to specialize in order to be- 
come most efficient, why should not nurses? 

LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 

III 

The Nukses' Lodge. 
Dear Mary: 

Your letter was a joy to me. The fact that you are interested in 
all that happens to me, makes the things that happen seem more in- 
teresting, so I will tell you some more tales of my professional life. 

A fortnight ago, on Sunday night, I was called to the Students' 
Club — which is really a very nice place. When I asked what ailed the 
patient, they said she was homesick, and nervous, not much the matter 
with her. When I got there, I found that she had a severe head cold, 
and by midnight she had developed an acute laryingitis. I spent most 
of the night, thereafter, going down two flights of stairs to fetch hot 
water for inhalations. There was no benzoin in the house, but I found 
some lysol in the medicine closet and used that. It works very nicely. 
Neither of us slept, except for half-hour naps, until 5.30 a.m. After the 
five o'clock inhalation, the tense, painful respiration was relieved, and 
the child slept quietly. She was twenty years old, but just a mite of 
a thing. She had come from a small town in Illinois, for eastern ad- 
vantages, and it was the first time she had been away from her mother. 
No wonder the poor lamb was homesick. 

Well, what with the doctor's visit and various happenings, it was 
twelve o'clock before I could call off for sleep, and my! but I was tired! 

She only needed me two days. I suppose getting so tired made me 
liable to infection; anyway, I came home with a swollen throat and pro- 
ceeded to develop a bad head cold and a mild bronchitis. That was 
fortune of war, of course, but at the same time, rather stiff. Two days' 



